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QUESTION, Ge. 


F HE Writers, in Favour of the Conſtitutional. 
Right of the Crown in this famous Diſpute, 
| have, in my Opinion, miſtaken a fugitive 
Shadow for a ſubſtantial Reaſon, which they gravely 
undertake to demoliſh; and make much ſuch a Figure 
as the renowned Knight of Mancha addreſſing him- 
ſelf in Form to encounter a Windmill. EA, 
The Champion for the Opponents, like Dr. Antho- 
ay of famous Memory, ſolemnly harangues the gaping 
Mobb, his known Admirerers, expatiates upon the 
Advantages of his Wonder-working Pills; has the 
ſame Vociferation and Geſticulation on Paper that he 
exerts upon the Stage, and labours to impoſe upon his 
Readers with the ſame Grimace that deluded his igno- 
rant Hearers. NS 3 
The Title of his Pamphlet was calculated to im- 
poſe upon ignorant Readers; he entitles it, The Pro- 
ceedings, & c. in rejecting the altered Money-Bill, &c. 
He knew that to alter a Money Bill gave Offence, and 
therefore calls this— the altered Money Bill, altho' he 


very well knew that this Bill could not properly be 


called a Money- Bill, as no Money was granted in it, 
and the juſt Cauſe of Offence ariſes from an Alterati- 
on in the Quantities granted, becauſe of the People's 
Right to tax themſelves. He knew likewiſe, that 
there was not a Word altered in the material, enacting 
Part of the Bill; the Diſpute aroſe entirely from infert- 
ing the King's Recommendation and previous Conſent 
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in the Preamble of the Bill, and not from any the 
| leaſt material Alteration in the Bill, this he could not 
be ignorant of, and therefore I think myſelf fully ju- 
ſtified in ſaying the Title was calculated to impoſe. 
His Motto too has the ſame Stamp, it's an Aſſem- 
blage of many high-ſounding Words, without any 
_ preciſe, determinate Meaning; they ſeem to glance 
upon the Word Adminiſtration, and that was ſufficient 
to anſwer his Purpoſe. 
He produces one Argument which he rloutly thinks 
deciſwe; tis the unanſwerable Argument of Majority, 
this may frighten but it does oor convince: Gulliver 
has contrived the only Method for determining Diſ- 
putes in that Way, and if the Operation he directs 
could be performed with Exactneſs, it would infalli- 
bly do the Buſineſs. 
If the Vindication meant candidly and impartially to 
determine the Queſtion in Diſpute upon the Merits, 
he ſhould have ſfrewn that by inſerting the Words in 
Diſpute, ſome new Right, not claimed before, would 
ariſe thereby to the Crown, which in the ordinary Ex- 
erciſe of it might be injurious to the Subject; to ar- 
gue from the poſſible Abuſe againſt the Uſe is not fair, 
as he could not ſay that with the leaſt Colour of Truth, 
it was then incumbent upon him to ſhew ſome actual 
Abuſe, or Attempt of it at leaſt, which aroſe from ac- 
knowledging the known Right of the Crown to apply 
Money granted for publick Service in general, to the 
particular Occaſion in Queſtion ; 3 but neither has he 
_ attempted to do that, and that in my Opinion is the 
only Queſtion of any Moment. 
It ought previouſly to be conſiders. What new 
Power can ariſe to the Crown, what Miſchief can fol- 
low? by inſerting in the Preamble of any Bill, that his 
Majeſty has recommended and conſented to a Bill, the 
Matter and Purport of which all Parties, both Legi- 
Nature and People, agree to be juſt and deſirable. 
There is one Conſequence will follow from it, the 
King and his Miniſters will thereby have their Share in 
the Popularity which attends juſt and equitable Mea - 
ſures z ; and *tis but fit and right they ſhould: An At- 
tempt 
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tempt to prevent or divert that Conſequence, is un- 
Juſtifiable. As far as I have looked into Parliamentary 
Proceedings, both in Exgland and Ireland, whenever 
the King has recommended to his Parliament to frame 
a Law, the Matter whereof was juſt and deſirable; if 
the Parliament met in a good Diſpoſition, free and 
calm from Party Spleen, they regularly made ſome 
Acknowledgements of his Royal Grace, and of his 
Attention to the Welfare of his People; with us in 
_ thoſe Caſes, the Preamble of the Bill was uſually an 
Echo of the Lord Lieutenant's Speech, 
How comes all this Difficulty and Combuſtion to 
be raiſed about it in the preſent Caſe; is the great 
Point to be ſettled : Surely it cannot be that the Com- 
mons were alarmed at a Recommendation from the 
Crown to pay Debt, as an Attempt upon their Privi- 
lege of not being oblidged to pay them 'till they 
pleaſe; ſome very ſenſible People have thought, on 
the Occaſion, that it was a kind of an Afront, to 
put Gentlemen in Mind of paying their Debts; but I 
apprehend that could not poſſibly give ſo very great 
Offence, becauſe it is a Priviledge that was never 
contended, and has been fo regularly exerted, that 
it can never be called in Queſtion. I ſhall endeavour. 
to account for it ofberwile,” with all poſſible Care and 
Perſpicuity, 
The Right of the Commons to reject any Bill 5 
brought into their Houſe, without offering a Reaſon 
for ſo doing, is out of Queſtion, it cannot be contro- 
verted, and that they might have done ſo with this 
Bill cannot admit of a Doubt. The Reader muſt car- 
ry this in his Mind throughout, or the true State of 
the Queſtion will ſlip from him; for ?tis a ſlippery Que- 
ſtion and has been vindicatedby a Proteus, who can 
transform himſelf with Eaſe into a Thouſand different 
Characters and Shapes. The Queſtion then is not a- 
bout the Right; *tis only, whether there was ſufficient 
Reaſon, upon Account of the Compliment to the 
_ King in the Preamble, for rejecting a Bill; the Sub- 
ſtance of which is allowed to be juſt and deſirable, and 
the Kejection of it allowed to be attended with Loſs to 
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a great Number of honeſt, innocent People; who 
had lent their Money to the Publick, and muſt un- 
doubtedly be kept out of their Principal and Intereſt 
for two Years, unleſs his Majeſty out of his wonted 
Juſtice and Equity, ſhall think fit to relieve them. 
And likewiſe with Loſs to the Publick, as the Money 
muſt lye dead, to the Publick at leaſt, for that Time, 
and the Intereſt muſt hereafter be made good to the 
innocent Creditors. *Tis to. vindicate the glorious 
Majority (who doubtleſs have all dutiful Regard for the 
juſt Rights of the Crown, and true Zeal for the Pub- 
lick Intereſt) from the Imputation of having oppoſed 

his Majeſty's juſt Right and the Intereſt of the Nation, 

that all this Altercation has been raiſed. For grant 
the rejecting the Bill to be a mere Exertion of Pow- 

er, then the Diſpute is at an End, and at the ſame 


Time there is an End of their Popularity and Patrio- 


tiſm ; which is a diſagreeable Alternative. Likewiſe 
Arguments drawn from Precedents of Proceedings in 
arguing on bad Times are not to be admitted in this 
Debate, where, 'tis preſumed, there was no previous 
_ Oppoſition formed to the Meaſures of Government, 
Right or Wrong, no previous enſuring or engaging of 
Voices, but all ſpoke their free Sentiments upon the 
Merits of the Queſtion, and on the other Side when 
there was no Ground to ſuſpect any bad Intention on 
JJ“ . EL le 
Upon this Account I cannot but think the Vindica- 
tor's natural Sagacity failed him, in mentioning the 
Tranſactions of the latter Part of Queen Anne's Reign; 
with Submiſſion to his better Judgment, he might 
have let them paſs through Reſpe& to his living and 
departed Friends. Many then reputed Jacobites, and 
Defacers of the Statue of King William, are now the 
beſt Whiggs and ſtouteſt Opponents in the Nation. 
Beſides it was ſuſpected and believed that evil Deſigns 
againſt the, Settlement of the Crown upon the Houſe of 
Hanover, were then carrying into Execution on the 
Part of the Crown, the Miniſtry, and their Adherents, 
and it was that Conſideration which made the Oppoſi- 
tion to their Meaſures meritorious and popular: N o | 
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he muft think the Proteſtants of Hrejand entirely chan- 
ged or out of their Senſes, if he expects to gain Me- 
rit or Credit from them, by oppoſing the juſt Rights 
of a King, of that Houſe, who exceeds in his Goodneſs 
and tender Care for their Proſperity, even what their 
moſt fanguine Hopes could flame an Idea of: Beſide, 
the Arts employed to ſupport the Credit of the preſent 
Oppoſition, are directly charg'd (by all true Friends of 
their King and Country} with a Tendency to advance 
the ſame Intereft which it was then fo mcritorious and 
popular to oppoſe ; whoever they be, whether Whigs, 
| Jacobites, or Papiſts, that attempt to do this, it is all 
one to me: Their Names make no Difference, the 
Reality of the Name of a true Whig is juſtly revered 
by every true Proteſtant, but the beſt Names have 
been given to the worft Actions, and no Actions can 
be worſe than ſome which have been practiſed to ſup- 
port this Cauſe 5 which, we are told, is ſo popular, 


that two Millions agree in ſupporting it: But great 


Generals are allow'd to hide their Weakneſs by artful- 
ly raifing an Opinion of the great Number of their 
S%C%00(0%%%ùd dé ͤ ⸗“: Power al 
Whether what is called the King's hereditary Reve- 
nue belongs to his private Purſe, or was all granted 
upon Truft for Publick Service, I ſhall not attempt to 
_ conſider, neither ſhall I examine the Publick Ac 
counts or Method of accounting, in which the Vindi- 
cCator has ſhewn his deep Learning, in whatever Light 
_ thoſe Matters are taken. Gentlemen do not mean, I 
ſuppoſe, to treat the King as their Taſk-mafters did the 
Hebrews in Egypt, to make him ſupply the Expences 
of Government without giving him Money for the 
Purpoſe; and, if they grant Money to him for that 
Purpoſe, they cannot apply it to another Uſe, until 
they are informed by him whether it has been applied 
to publick Service or not, the ſending in the Publick 
Accounts, ſuppoſes an antecedent Right to diſpoſe of 
the Money: But I forbear for fear of perplexing or 
poor vers Ana ſingle Point in View. What the Vin- 
dicatton advances upon Occaſion of the Law made in 
England in 1739, to diſpoſe of the King's Priſage, will 
1 ) <.- 
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deſerve a careful Examination, for although the Pro- 
ceedings there will in no Shape ſerve to vindicate the 
Proceedings here, yet they will help to diſcloſe the 
real Motives of the Oppoſition. Try it thus: The 
Commons in England fram'd a Bill to diſpoſe of the 


Priſage, to which the King had an undoubted Right be- 


: fore, to the Captors for the future, without his pre- 


vious Conſent. 


(Let us now ſubſtitute the Queſtion in Diſpute. ) 


Ergo. They granted away the King's Priſage, then 
in his Treaſury, &c. this Concluſion will by no means 
follow flom the Premiſſes. Regular Reaſoning 1 


mean, ſyllogiſtical by Mood and Figure, is not Par- 
liamentary, but the Vindicator is a good Logician, 
and knows 'tis the only Method to put a Stop to the 


infinite Progreſs of Triflers, Wranglers, and Pamphle- 
teers. 


. altho? this Caſe will not ſerve the Vindicator- D 
profeſſed Purpoſe „it will aſſiſt to bring what we are 


contending for into Light. 


Either the Commons neglected to take Nette of 
his Majeſty's previous Right by Miſtake; or they did it 
wilfully and angrily, for they were angry at that 


Time, and a popular Oppoſition had raiſed itſelf to a 


great Height, upon the common Gloſs of preſerving 
publick Liberty: But Time hath ſince clear'd Men's 
Eyes and let them ſee, that it was a Struggle for 
Places and Power, and no Men were afterwards in 
leſs Eſteem than thoſe who were then the Idols of the 


People; the King gave his Royal Aſſent to the Bill 


without Difficulty, becauſe He approv'd the Law, 


and thought it would be for the publick Benefit : And 
therein ſhewed his great Moderation and Love of the 


Publick. We ſhould be much happier than we are if 


others would condeſcend to take Example by his Con- 


duct. It cannot be ſuppoſed (as the Vindicator juſtly, 


_ obſerves) that the King's Servants and Miniſters were 


ignorant of his Right, or that they wilfully betrayed _ 
it (tho! that is not always the Caſe, for Kings, like 
private Men, have ſometimes perfidious Servants) and 


_— one will agree that no o Threats, no * 
| cou 
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| could intimidate the King to relinquiſh the Rights of 
his Crown. The Truth is that they are ſecur'd by the 
fundamental Laws of the Land, and the Proceedings 
of one Branch of the Legiſlature cannot deſtroy them, 
3 tho? they may diſturb the Adminiſtration and Exerciſe 
of them for a Time, the King was too good a King, 
and lov'd the Advantage of his Kingdom too well to 
lay hold on a wo Pretence for rejecing an uſeful 


Law. | 
ö „ now examine how this Matter ſtands on the 
5 part of the Commons: In 1735, as I think, for 1 


ſpeak from Memory, there was a Bill brought into the 
Houſe of Commons for the ſame Purpoſe, upon No- 
tice of his Majeſty's previous Conſent to give up his 
Right in that Caſe, in 1739 the Bill was brought in 
without taking Notice of that Right, in 1749 a Bill 
for the ſame Purpoſe was brought in and paſs'd upon 
the previous Notice. Did the Vindicator know theſe 
i Facts and wilfully ſmother their Evidence upon pre- 
4 ſumption of his Reader's Ignorance? He will not ſay 
that the Commons in 1735 and 1745, gave up and 
| betrayed the Rights and Priviledges of their Houſe, 
for that would be an Admittance that the Majority 
may err, and then People are not obliged to believe 
implicitly that they are always in the Right; and if he 
does not fay fo, is Reaſoning upon the Bill of 
1739 falls to the Ground, and there will ariſe a ſtrong 
Preſumption in the Mind of every Man, who will al- 
low himſelf to think freely, that what was done in 
1739 was irregular, wrong, and meant only to ſhew- 
Power; it was a Hint that thoſe who had Influence to 
make that Bill paſs through the Houſe, muſt be em- 
ployed or they would diſturb the Adminiſtration of Go- 
vernment ; they were employed, and then the Bill 
paſs'd regularly in 1745, with the previous Acknow- 
ledgement of the King's Right: Perhaps this is what 
the Vindicator ſaw and meant to inſinuate; Non quid 
 dixerint ſed quo Speftarint, videndum. Or perhaps he 
thinks that the Majority can make Black, White, and 
White, Black, as beſt ſhall ſerve their Purpoſes, with- 
out incurring the © rOpncy 8 Curſe. 1 
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If we conftrue the Proceedings of 17 39 into an At- 


_ tempt of the Majority to invade the conſtitutional 


Right of the Crown; all Encroachments of one 


Branch of the Legiſlature upon the other are danger- 
dous, becauſe the diſtin&t Rights of each Branch have 
| been fo critically adjuſted and balanc'd, and fo very 


lately ſettled, recognized, and aſcertain'd, that the 


leaſt additional Weight will turn the Scales. But from 
the partial Affection of the People to their own Re- 


preſentatives; from the increaſe of Riches and landed 


Property by Trade and Induſtry on their own Part, 
dy Luxury, Gaming, and Extravagance on the Part of 
the Lords; from the preſent Circumſtances of the 

Crown by ftanding in Need of yearly Grants and Aids; 
from the Genius and Spirit of the People and the Na- 
ture of the Conſtitution; the Opportunity, and Temp- 

tation, and Probability of Succeſs to encroach upon 
the other Branches, are all on the Side of the Com- 
mons; and the Conſequences of their Eneroachments 

i rather more pernicious to the publick Peace and Li- 

| berty. It may be thought ſingular, and I know tis 

_ unpopular, to advance this Aſſertion, but Truth muſt 
nat be given up to popular Opinion, by one who un- 

dertakes to ſhew People their Errors, and wiſhes to 

prevent their being miſſed, by a foolkſh Conceit of Li- 

derty, inconſiſtent with Order and good Manners, to 
| throw themſelves under the worſt Kind of Tyranny, 
the Tyranny of a - many -headed Monſter, Anarchy 
and Confulion. | 
Our Hiſtory confirms wh I have now advanced: 
Some Kings in England have been wicked and fooliſh 


enough to attempt to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Dominion, 


but they were ever diſappointed with Shame, even 
when there was large Territories and landed Property 
in the Crown, with other Circumſtances, too many 


to enumerate, in in their Favour, ſuch as can never meet 


gain without an univerſal Change of Affairs in | theſe 
Kingdoms. - 
The Barons too, when the G were but 


their Vaſſals, attempted to ralſe themſelves into a 


Kind 
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Kind of Ariſtocratical Power, ang ſtruggled long, but 
were not able to effect it. 

The politick, wiſe, King Henry the 7th, in order to 
emancipate himſelf from the Controul of his Lords, 
and, I hope too, with a provident Forecaſt for the 
;eneral Advancement and Encreaſe of bis Kingdom, 
cContriv'd a Law to enable the Lords to alienate their 


Lands in Perpetuity : And likewiſe, another Law for 


the Encouragement of Tillage, to give the Huſband- 
man a permanent Tenure of the Lands he occupy'd, 


that no Houſe, with which Land had been once held, 
ſhou'd ever after be waſted : To theſe Laws Lord Bares i 
imputes the great Encreaſe of the Engliſb in Might and 


Mannerhood; and hereby, in about five Reigns, the 


Commons had raiſed themſelves to ſo great Wealth 
and Property, that they became an Overmatch for 
both King and Lords. I ſhall not enter into a Detail 
of the Rebellion of 1741; 'tis ſufficient for my Pur- 


poſe to remark, that however juſtifiable the Oppoſi- 
tion was in the firſt Conteſt, raſh, impoſing Men ſoon 
took the Lead, got the Maſtery, miſled the People, 


__ overturn'd the Conſlitution i in Church and State, plac'd 


Anarchy, Confuſion, and at length the worſt of Ty- 
ranny, the Tyranny of many, in their Stead ; a Ty- 
ranny fo bitterly felt by the deluded People who con- 

curr'd to eſtabliſh it, that it became at length more po- 
pular to burn the Rump than it had been to burn the 


Pope. Tyranny in any Shape is very grievous ; but 


the Tyranny of many is intolerable. A ſingle Tyrant 


may have ſome Shame, ſome Bowels, ſome Reffecti- ; 
on, even a Regard to Fame; but an Aſſembly of Ty? 


rants have none of all theſe: The particular good Qua- 
lities of each Individual, are abſorb'd in the Compoli 
tion, and they agree only in Evil and Miſchief, 
The King became truly Fel de /e the Moment he 

gave his Conſent that they ſhould not be diſſolved un- 


til they thought fit to diſſolve themſelves. This was 


to eſtabliſh 256 Lawgivers for Life, ſuppoſing the Ma. 


jority to be but ſix, and 256 Tyrants for ever, if, like 
the Sons of the Earth, they did not tear and deſtroy 
one another. The Decenyirs were appointed to col. : 


lect ; 
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lect a Body of Laws for Reme; when they found 


Means to prolong their Power, they immediately ſet 
up for Sovereignty, were grievous Tyrants for a Time, 


and might have eſtabliſhed themſelves, if they had not 
quarrelled. There is not any Thing in Nature more 
dangerous to Civil Liberty and Peace, than a long 


Continuance of Legiſlative Power in many, without 
Change, or at leaſt that a Time be fix'd for their Diſ- 
ſolution, that they may have at leaſt a Memento that 
they are mortal. „„ . 1 


The State of England was not in thoſe Days ſo op- 


portune for ſuch reſtleſs Spirits to work Miſchief, as 
ours is at preſent; altho? the Papiſis and Sectaries were 
not the Majority of the Nation, they were yet nume- 
rous enough by joining with thoſe of the eſtabliſned 
Church, who were ready to embrace all Aſſiſtances, 
Tro Tyninfue fuit, to ſerve their private Purpoſes, to 
make a Diviſion ſuſficient to overturn the Government: 


There is this Leſſon obvious to be learned from their 


 Biſtory, that Quacks and Empiricks are ready to ap- 
_ ply viilent Remedies in the political Body for private 
Gain, with the ſame Eaſe and Unconcern for the pub- 
lick Sanity, that Mountebanks offer their Pills; and 
that ignorant People will be weak enough to be miſled 
dy them, altho' it be evident to every Man of Under- 


ſlanding, that in all human Probability, the Effect will! 


be fatal, tho' Chri and his Apoſtles came upon 


Earth to preach the Advantages of Civil Order and 


Government to a People deluded into a ſeditious Spi- 


rit, thby wou'd not hear them. What do J fay? did 
not ſuch Spirits prevail with a deluded People to de- 


fire a Thief and common Murderer, in Preference to 


the beſt Man ever liv'd, conſider'd barely as a Man. 
Ihe great Uſe of Hiſtory. is to admonith us by the 
Experience of former Times to avoid the Evils which 


they felt, and this Part of Hiſtory is a ſtanding Admo- 
nition to all Men of Reflection, who mean well, never 
to diſturb the Minds of the Multitude, in, any Caſe 


where a conſtitutional Remedy can be applied ; if the 


conftitutional Remedy has been tried in vain, and the 


is a Caſe of 
Neceſſity, 


Safety of che Whole be in Danger, that 
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Neceſſity, and Neceſſity } is above the ordinary Rules 
of Law; the Preſervation of the Whole is paramount 


to the Laws made for the Regimen of Particulars, and 


in ſuch Cafe we have the glorious Example of our Fa- 


thers in the Revolution of 1688, to direct our Con- 


duct, if ever we ſhould be in thoſe unhappy Circum- 


ſtances; ; but at preſent we are as ſecure from any juſt 
Apprehenſion of them on the Part of the Crown, as 
the Inſtability of human Affairs can admit. 


But where Men in diſputable, problematical Queſti- 
ons, in which ſome may fancy they foreſee Danger, 


and others as experienced, knowing, intereſted, and 


honeſt as they, cannot ſee any; where no Step has 


been taken to ground their Fear upon; but rather it ap- 


pears to every moderate, impartial Man, that their 


Cauſe of Fear ariſes from private Diſguſts; in ſuch. 
Cafes, to labour to ſtir up the Multitude into a ſedi- 


tious Mood, muſt give Offence to every Man of Senſe 
who is a Well-wilher to his King and Country. Can 
any Good be intended, under his Majeſty's gracious and 


juſt Government, by endeavcuring to raiſe a Venera- 
tion in the Minds of ignorant People for the Memory 
of thoſe violent Men, who in the Troubles of 1741, 
by giving a Looſe to the indiſcrcet Fervour of Party- 
Zeal, tho” perhaps they meant well in the Commence- 
ment, moſt certainly contributed to widen Breaches, 
which might have been eaſily made up by moderate 


Councils, does not this look ſuſpicious ? Dacipit Ex- 


emplar virtus imitabile. 


Why 1s not the wiſe and juſt Lord Falkland's Me- 


mory called upon? He oppos'd all unjuſtifiable Mea- 


ſures with more Senſe and Ability than any of thoſe 
memorable Heroes : He had more Knowledge, more 


_ Goodneſs, more Love of his Country, more Fear f 
Go p, more Senſe of Duty than to aſſiſt to enſlave him- 
_ ſelf and his Country to a domineering Faction. 


Why is not Mr. Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, 


mentioned? He facrificed the apparent Advantage of 
the King he lov'd to the true Intereſt of his Country, 


but he wou'd neither ſacrifice his King nor his Country 


che wieked Deſigns of a COT I cou'd mention 


many 


E 5 
many more who were not nominal, but real Patriots, 

and wou'd have preſerv'd the State, if factious Spirits 

cou'd have been wrought upon by Reaſon, or a Senſe 


of Feeling for their Country: Theſe Men were not 
the Favourites of a deluded Multitude, nor the Idols of 
Incendiaries ; they lov'd the eſtabliſh'd Church too, 


and are therefore induſtriouſly buried in Oblivion. 


The Vindication led me unawares into the mention 


of ®nglifh Affairs, which do not properly relate to the 
Queſtion in Diſpute : But ſince we are there, I muſt 


beg Leave to make one Obſervation more upon their 
Proceedings in the Time, which he very judiciouſſy 


choſe to aſſiſt him in vindicating the Proceedings here. 


At that Time, a long- form'd, vigorous Oppoſition, 


bad near run down the King's Miniſter; their Leaders 


within Doors were Men of great Abilities and Skill; 


they were back'd without Doors by the ableſt Wits in 


the Nation, and all diſcontented, malignant Enemies 
of the Houſe of Hanover; all the Artillery of Elo- 


\ quence, Rhetoric and Wit, with the forlorn Hope of 


Grub. ſreet, Ribaldry and ſcurrilous Nonſenſe, were 


inceſſantly play'd off againſt the King's Adminiſtration ; 


The King himſelf, and all his Family, were repreſent- 
ed to the People in all the Colours which Wit cou'd 
paint, to render them contemptible ; and ſuch a diſ- 
_ advantageous Impreſſion was made, as cou'd ſcarce 
have been effac'd but by Go p's Bleſſing to the Nation 

in prolonging the King's Life, to be a ſtanding, living 


Evidence to demonſtrate the Falſity and Wickedneſs 
of all their Calumny and groundleſs Suggeſtions : And 


the Succels of that Oppoſition has providentially taught 


People, that all the Clamour of the Danger of publick 
Liberty, was but a Gloſs to miſlead them to favour 


that Side, againſt their true Intereſt ; for as foon as the 
Miniſter reſign'd, they got into Employment, and all 


was well. The People of England have learn'd Wiſ- 
dom by this Accident, and ſeem to underſtand that 
Matter much better than formerly; and *tis not to be 


- doubted, that if it ſhall pleaſe Go p to prolong his Ma- 


jeſty's Life, which all good Men wiſh, others will be 
inſtructed to underſtand their true Intereſts, and not 


ſuffer 
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for his Crown, as the Miniſter had fore 
Nation is loaded with an additional Debt of above 20 
Millions ; when it was evidently the Buſineſs of every 
true Patriot to endeavour, by all poſſible Means, to 
leſſen the former Debt, that the Nation might be in a 
Condition to exert her native Strength, when any At- 


F Fg} 


| ſuffer themſelves to be miſerably and idly wrought up- 
on by groundleſs Suggeſtions of Men, who are an 


becauſe they cannot rule and behave with the impotent 
Rage of provok'd, diſappointed Women. 
Quære Peregrinum vicinia rauca reclamat. Some of 


the Opponents got Places, but what did the Nation 


get by their Oppoſition ? They got Experience, but 


they paid dear for it. They were brought into a War, 


becauſe it was foreſeen the Miniſter cou'd not ſupport 


himſelf and theWar together. An Opportunity was o- 


pen'd for the Enemy to play off the Pretender upon us, 
and a Rebellion enſued, in which the — was to fight 
cen, and the 


tempts of her Enemies required it; and by lowering of 


with her Rivals. 


Taxes, might be enabled to carry Trade upon a Foot 


That there may be Occaſion given for a juſt and vir- 
tuous Oppoſition, can admit of no Doubt. When it 
appears, and there is ſufficient Reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
the King aims at arbitrary Power to alter the eſtabliſh'd 
Laws and Religion, or his Miniſters attempt Meaſures 
manifeſtly adverſe to the national Good. But a pre- 
meditated Oppofition antecedent to any ſuch Occaſion, 
or the Suſpicion of any evil Intention on the Part of 
Crown, muſt appear ſtrange to a Man of plain Under- 
ſtanding; and *tis unaccountable how it can lay Claim 
to Merit, or become the Foundation of Popularity, 
whether 'tis formed by folemn League and Covenant, 
dy drunken League and Covenant, or by Combination 
of great Families and Friends: I ſuppoſe it carries the 
Air of Courage and Diſintereſtedneſs 
vates the Crowd; they may be ſtout, but Gop knows 
there is not any Thing leſs diſintereſted ; they are all 
| Miniſters, Placemen, and Penſioners in Embryo. I 
have ſometime figured to myſelf an Aſſembly of Patriot 
_ Opponents at Mhite's, or any other Place, with their 


, and that capti- 


- ..- Pre. 
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Prime Miniſter that is to be, in his Chair, diſtributing 
Employments on the Night preceding ſome important 


Queſtion, ſcrupulouſly nice not to prejudice the Merit 


or Pretenſions of any Claimant, and each Claimant as 
delicate of his Honour not to accept of a Place below 
him. Shakeſpear has painted this Scene finely, where 
he makes Clendower and Hotſpur call for the Map of 


£ngland, to adjuſt their Shares and quarrel about a Foot 


of Land; and I have fancied to myſelf, that I cou'd 


diſtinguiſh the Employment aſſum'd, by the Part each 


of them acted next Day. 


Such an Oppoſition muſt wedure the ſame Confuſi ion 
in publick Councils, that a Rebellion does in the State: 


The Opponents, inſtead of lending their friendly Aid 
and Advice to adjuſt or reform the Meaſures of thoſe 


_ entruſted with the Adminiſtration, ſet themſelves only 


to wrangle, diſturb, and confound Matters ; they draw 
off the Attention of thoſe, who wou'd otherwiſe ſerve 


the Publick by contriving uſeful and good Laws, to 
the ſingle Point of defending and ſupporting them- 
ſelves; they diſtract the Minds of ignorant People 
with idle Fears, deſtroy mutual Confidence and Credit, 
and take off that Reſpect and Fear of Government, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve Peace and 
good Order in the Society. The moſt inſignificant of 


the Party will ſet himſelf above the Laws of the Land; 


every profligate Wretch will take Occaſion to villify 


: and contemn Religion and Virtue. 


Such an Oppoſition to the Whig Miniſtry of Queen 


Anne, blaſted at once the great Deſigns laid by King 


Milliam for recovering the civil and religious Liberty 
of Europe, turn'd the Duke of Marlborough's Victories 


into an empty Name, and made England, from the 


higheſt Pitch of Glory, in a few Days, the Jeſt of 


Europe. A complete Hiſtory of Oppoſitions in King 


William's, King George firſt and 3 wou' d, in 


my Opinion, be a moſt uſeful and inſtructive Work; 


they were obliged to palliate and compromiſe Matters, 
for Reaſons needlefs to be mention'd. Queen Eliaa- 


Beth had her Pretenders too; but as ſhe knew, and did 
her own Duty, the inſited that others ſhou'd do theirs 
likewiſe; 
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| likewiſe : The thinking too preciſely of the Event, 


which Shakeſpear ſays has but one Part, Wiſdom, never 


prevailed with her to reward thoſe, who meant to raiſe 
themſelves by thwarting and diſturbing her righteous 


Adminiſtration. 1 8 
Altho' theſe Obſervations upon the Nature of Op- 


poſition under good Kings, do not determine the Que- 


ſtion, they will, however, be of Uſe to illuſtrate the 
Nature of the Controverſy, and may diſpoſe Men to 
judge more e than they ſeem hitherto inclined 
to do. 


Let us now examine what the Vindication ſays of 


this Affair, directly relative to ourſelves : It is certain- 
ly true that Facts will not lye, but they may be miſre- 
| gs and if credited, as they are then ſtated, may 
be wreſted to ſerve the worſt of Purpoſes. Tis ſcarce _ 
to be credited that the Proceedings of the Houſe of 
Commons for paying off Part of the National Debt in 
1749, only reach'd the Caſtle, by common Report, as 


the Vindication would have us believe: The Managers 


in the Houſe, the preſent Leaders of the Oppoſition, 


were then all Courtiers, in entire Confidence of the 


Lord Lieutenant; he was a Governour to their Wiſh, 
ſtanding upon rotten Ground in England ; he was will. 
ing to gratify them in all their Demands preferably to 


his private Attachments, and they were ambitious to 
do all poſſible Honour to his Adminiſtration; they had 


no viſible Purpoſe to ſerve in concealing their Reſolu- 


tions from him, neither was ſuch a Practice yet come 


into Faſhion; therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
they wou'd wantonly and idly affront him. 


I ſhall give a ſhort Narrative gf that T ranſaction as 
I have heard it related and believe truly, tho? I cannot 


_ abſolutely avouch it. 


At the opening of the Seſſion in 1 7 49, when the 


Managers waited upon the Lord Lieutenant, as uſual, 


to ſettle the ſtanding Buſineſs, they inform'd his Ex- 
cellency that there was a Redundancy in the Treaſury, 


and that the Application of as much of it as cou'd 


conveniently be ſpared toward diſcharge of the Nation- 


al Oe: wou'd be proper and fit to be done : As his 


B Excellency 
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Excellency knew nothing of the Affair before he left 
England, and had no Inſtructions about it, he ſaid, no- 


thing cou'd be mov'd in the Houſe about it until he firſt 


knew his Majeſty's Pleaſure ; he did not doubt but the 


Meaſure wou'd be agreeable, and he promis'd to write 


immediately for Inſtructions: The Matter was deferr'd 
for ſome Time in ExpeRtation of the Anſwer, which 
was delay'd by contrary Winds ſo long, that it was ap- 


prehended if the Money-Bill was not brought into the 


Houſe immediately, there wou'd not be ſufficient Time 
remaining for it to go thro” the ordinary Forms, to be 
returned from England before the 25th of December, 
the Day to which the former Taxes were granted and 


expired; the Gentlemen waited on his Excellency, let 
him know their Apprehenſion of that Inconvenience 


from any longer Delay, and,inform'd him that ſeeing 
he was of Opinion that the Application of the Money 


in that Way wou'd be agreeable to his Majeſty, they 


wou'd provide againſt the Inconvenience, which his 
Excellency mentioned, of taking ſuch a Step without 
his Majeſty's previous Commands, by inſerting in the 
Preamble, that it was done agreeable to his Majeſty's 
© gracious Intention. All this Proceeding was proper 
and conſiſtent, and nothing in it look'd as if the Gen- 
tlemen thought the Commons in Poſſeſſion of a Right 
to controul the King in the Exerciſe of his juſt Pro- 
gative to apply the Money granted for publick Service 
in general, and lying in his Treaſury, to the particular 
Service, which his Majeſty thought more immediately 
call'd for it: The Commons of the Long Parliament 
did indeed controul the King in the Exereiſe of this 


Prerogative ; but it was not until they had, to all In- 


tents and Purpoſes of Government, abſolutely i 
him, and taken the Government into their own Hands, 
This was conſiſtent Proceeding. Let me not be miſ- 
taken to approve it: I ſay it was conſiſtent in them; 
for unleſs we allow this Right in the Perſon inveſted 

with the executive Power, ?tis impoſlible to defend or 
- preſerve the Nation upon any ſudden Exigence againſt | 
the Attempts of their Enemies, not to mention A 

Thouſand other Inconveniencies, if we ſuppoſe the 


executive 


os 
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executive Power under the Coutroul of another Branch 


of the Legiſlative, which meets only occaſionally up- 
on ſtated Times; 'tis ſufficient for the Ends of Go- 
vernment, that the Commons have a Right to enquire 


afterwards how the Money ha: been applied; to call 


the Miniſters of the Crown to account for the Appli- 


cation of it, and cenſure or. puniſh if they are juſtly. 


— 


found guilty of Miſapplication or Corruption, and this 


is a Right I think they have and ought to have conſti- 
tutionally, and I hear no Body deny it to them. Ha- 


ving thus ſtated the Fact and the Right, with Submiſ- 


ſion, the gracious Inte tion muſt imply that the King 


might have applyed the Redundancy to the Diſcharge 


of the National Debt without any Bill, but as from his 
Situation in Reſpect t:- us, he had not been timerouſly | 


inform'd of the State of the Caſe, they had provided 


a Bill for the Purpoſe, with that previous Acknowledg- 


ment that they did it upon the Preſumption on the In- 
formation that his Majeſty intended to have applied the 

Money in that Manner, or elſe it muſt imply that kis 
Majeſty intended that they ſhould prepare the Bill for 
the Purpoſe, and that the Money ſhould be applied in 


that Way by a Bill: It was not then unparliamenta- 


ry or unoonſtitutional, to inſert in the Preamble of the 


Bill that it was done agreeable to his Majeſty's gracious 


Intention, that is, with a previous Acknowledgement 
of his Majeſty's Right to apply the Money in his Trea- 
ſary as has been explained, and the Words will admit 


of no other Senſe, conſiſtent to the ſubje&t Matter of 
them. This, as I-remember, was the firſt Inſtance of 
paying unappropriated Publick Money to diſcharge the 


Debt, and if ſo, the Slay gg for inſerting the pre- 
vidus Acknowledgement of his Majeſty's Right, came 
from thoſe individual Perſons who have raiſed the Op- 


poſition at preſent for inſerting it; for as I faid before, 


and it cannot be denied, the Leaders of the preſent 


Oppoſition were then, in 1749, the Courtiers and Ma- 
nagers for the Court, in entire Confidence of the Lord 


Lieutenant; the Minority in this Queſtion of December 
1753, were the Country Party in 1749, (I only uſe the 


| 25 Phraſe of the Times and do not mean the leaſt Of- 
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fence) they gave no Oppoſition, they were pleaſed to 
have the Country eaſed of the Debt, and acted as be- 
came Men who knew their Duty to their King and 
- Country, that their Intereſt is one and inſeparable, and 
therein acted conſiſtently with their preſent Condutt. 
Jo the Year 175t nothing was chang'd but the 
Lord Lieutenant, and every one thought that Change 

was for the better, from their former Experience of 
the Duke of Dorſet, and from an Opinion of the high 
_ Favour he ſtood in with the King: But ſome have ſince 
chang'd their Opinions as well as their Conduct, and 
have even gone back to lay a Foundation for their Diſ- 
guſt in his former Adminiſtration, I ſhall juſt ſtop to 
_ clear that Fact. In his former Adminiſtration the Na- 
tion wanted a Loan of Money, the Nation's Credit 
was low, People were unwilling to part with their Mo- 
ney without a certain Security for the Payment of 
their Principal and Intereſt; and it was for that Rea- 
fon propoſed that the Duties to be granted to diſcharge 
the Intereſt and Principal might be continued for twen- 
ty Years: It feems they calculated very well, for ſo 
long they have continued. This Affair was at that 
Time miſrepreſented, as if the Court intended to have 
all the Taxes and Duties granted for twenty Years, 
that there might be no Occaſion to hold Parliaments 
for that Space of Time, and it was ſwallowed by ig- 
norant People, upon the Suggeſtion of deſigning Men, 
as an undoubted Truth, tho' nothing was more falſe; 
the Fact is, that no other Duties were mention'd or 
thought of but thoſe intended for the Diſcharge of 
that Loan; whether the Creditors were more nice a- 
bout their Security than was neceſſary, or whether the 

Meaſure propos'd was right or wrong I ſhall not con- 
ſider, I ſuppoſe it was right, for the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Boyle, Eſq. and many other wiſe and good Men voted 
for it, If it was intended for a Jobb, it was a Jobb 
of our own, as many of the worſt Jobbs have been for 
twenty Years paſt, the Court had nothing to ſay to it. 
This Tale has been reviv'd among many other Falſe- 
hoods, maliciouſly to aſperſe the Duke of Dorſet's 
former Adminiſtration, but it was univerſally pprov's 
„ . 
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of by the King and the Countiy, and in the Interval of 
his former and preſent Government, his Grace let no 
Opportunity ſlip pf manifeſting his Love to freland, one 
Inſtance I ſhall mention, becauſe the Proof of it is 
upon Record in the Books of the Linen- Board Office. 
When his Grace returned into Englund, he was again 
appointed Steward of his Majeſty's "Houthold, and im- 
mediately gave Directions that the Houſe ſhould be 
furniſhed with Jriſb Linen; 1 believe it was the firſt. 
| Inſtance of it, and there was a Letter of Thanks ſent 
to his Grace by the Chairman, purſuant to an Order of 
the Board: His Grace's Anſwer may be ſeen in the 
Office, and it is well worth ſearching for, to uſe an 
| homely Phrafe, tis like Himſelf, a Picture of good 
Senſe, Humanity and Candour. But J forbear, for 
fince malicious Falſehoods are counted for to be 90 
Libels, by the converſe Rulc, honourable Truths 

may be conſtrued into Libels. 
ITI hus his Grace open'd the Seflion in 1751, and, 
in his Speech to Parliament, inform'd the Commons 
that his Majeſty recommended and conſented that fo 
much Money ſhould be applied to diſchage the Publict; 
Debt, as could conveniently be ſpared out of the Trea- 
fury, we muft {ce by this that his Grace knew the State 
of the Treaſury before he left England, and had his 
Majeſty's Inſtructions with him. Since the Com- 
mons had by Bill, in 1749, paid off Part of the 
Debt, with a previous preſumptive Acknowledgement | 
that they did ſo according to his Majeſty's gracious In- 
_ tention, that the Money ſhould be applied that Way; 
_ we may jultly infer that the Recommendation and 
Conſent related only to the Method of doing it, and 
that his Majeſty graciouſly chooſe not to take it out of 
their Hands, the Right was not in Queſtion not was 
there any Doubt about it. 

A Bill was prepar'd for the Purpoſe by his Majeſty? $ 
Servants, uſually employ'd in preparing them, and, 
as I have heard, and believe to be true, upon good 
and ſufficient Reaſons, after they had gone thro? the 
Bill in the material enacting Part, the Lord Lieute- 
nant's Speech was call'd for, in order to draw the Pre- 
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amble, which was to be an Echo of the Speech, ac- 
cording to the Uſage of the Parliament in like Caſes : 
The Speech was not ready at call, and one of them 
carryed away the Bill, and ſaid he would get the Speech 
and draw the Preamble, but whether thro? Neglect or 
wilfully, did not inſert the Recommendation and Con- 
ſcat, the Bill was brought into the Houſe without the 
Words, and paſs'd unnotic'd here, but it could not 
paſs unnotic'd in England, it came back with the Re- 
_ commendation and Conſent inſerted; there was ſome 
Murmur here about it in private Whiſpers, for private 
| Relentmens, for Refuſals and Diſappointments of Ex- 
pectations of Employments, began to work; notwith- 
ſtanding the Bill paſs'd Nemme Con in the Houſe. It 
was not then judg'd an eſſential Point to reject the 


Bill for inſerting the previous Recommendation and 


Conſent, altho' if I remember right, but ir does not 
affect the Argument if I ſhould be miſtaken, there 
was Matten of Exception in that Bill, of which the 
ſubſequent Bill ſtood clear, I think Hine Taxes were 
granted in that Bill, and it is eſſential to the Freedom 
of a People, that they have the ſole Right to tax 
themtelves..-- | 

Will any one, will the Viddicator dare to ſay, that 
the Bouſe of Commons then, the Majority of which 
was his own numerical, Glorious Majority, betrayed 
this eſſential Right? He will not dare to ſay it, and 
yet he ſays tanta mount, and proves it too, if the Ar- 
guments in his Vin dein are allowed to be of Force; 
but he knows they are not, and that he is underſtood 
by the Knowing Ones They are thrown out, like a 
Barrel to the Whale, to amuſe the Ignorant. 

After the Seſſion was over, Animoſities were e ripen- 


cd, all Things were prepared for Contention, a Storm 


was foretold, and we are told that Witches foretel the 
Storm which they intend to raiſe. Nothing was done 
in the mean Time on the Part of the Government that 
could poſſibly adminiſter Occaſion for Contention, an 
| Incendiary Pamphlet came out to charge the accident- 
al Miſcarriage of the Linen Bill upon the Court, but 
that has ſince been clear'd up to the general Satisfac- 
tion, 
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tion, and if the Myſtery of the preſent Linen Bill was 
publickly reveal'd, it would open a Scene to open 
Men's Eyes, to ſee more clearly how they are, and 
have been impoſed upon, by thoſe they are now taught 
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The Seſſion opened in 1753, there was now more 
Money in the Treaſury than ſufficient to pay off the 
whole National Debt; the King, agreeable to the 
Courſe already taken, recommended and conſented to 
have the Debt diſcharg'd by a Bill for the Purpoſe: A 
Bill was prepar'd and his Majeſty's Servants employ'd 
in drawing, differ'd about inſerting the previous Re- 
commendation and Conſent in the Preamble ; the Bill 

Was ſent into England without the Words, as it was 
foreſcen, and no leſs could be expected from what 
paſſed here, than that the Words would be inſerted there. 
All Arts and Arguments were uſed to perſwade pre- 
viouſly that the inſerting of thoſe Words would be at- 
tended with fatal Conſequences; the Bill returned as 
was expected, but the Words were inſerted in ſuch 
an harmleſs Manner, as an innocent Narrative of Fact, 
that his Majeſty ever attentive to the Welfare of his 
People had recommended, and would Conſent, &c.? 
that the Spirit of Contention muſt be very ſharp to diſ- 


cover a poſſibility of Offence in them, for my own. - 


Part, I could never ſatisfy my Judgment preciſely to 
determine which Part of the Sentence principally gave 
me Dance. ͤ ach 
The then ableſFof his Majeſty's Servants, (the Vin» 
dicator needed not to make Compariſons, every Body 
admires that Gentleman's ſuperiour Abllities, and eve- 
ry good Man is grieved to ſee them employed to miſ- 
lead others, which happened more than once laſt Win- 


ter in the Opinion even of many of his Friends) but 


he allow'd that his Majeſty had a Conſtitutional Right 
to apply all the Money in the Treaſury, granted for 
publick Service in general, to the particular Service 
which more immediately call'd for it. And he could 
have ſaid no leſs, or he muſt have un-king'd him, as 
was well underſtood when the Commons, in the great 
| WD B . | Rebellion, 1 
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Rebellion, took the Exerciſe of that Right out of the 
King's Hands : For God's Sake, docs not every Man 
that has Underſtanding, and will uſe it, ſee that the 
admitting of that Right in the Crown gave up every 
Thing ien in the Diſpute, what remained was 
only a Diſpute about Form : For why was there any 
Queſtion made about it, but upon the Pretence that 
the Acknowledgement of ſuch a Prerogative in the 
Crown might be attended with bad Conſequences in 
the Abuſe of it? If the Right be real and conſtitution- 
al in the King, to object to the exerciſe of it, or to 
the acknowledgement of it, for fear of far-ferch'd 
Ils and Dangers out of Sight, would put a Stop e- 
qually to the Adminiſtration of any other conſtitutional 
Right in the Crown, for none of them but may poſſi- 
bly be abuſcd; and to with hold the Uſe thro? fear of 
Abule is abſurd in all Caſes, but more eſpecially in 
this, where the Right had been acknowledged au- 
thentically in the two preceding Bills, and yet Things 
left to be carried on in the ſame Courſe, and not the 
leaſt Occaſion offer'd to give room to ſuſpe* that any 
ill Uſe was intended to be made of it, and if there 
had, was there not a conſtitutional Method of Redreſs 
without diſputing or encroaching upon the juſt Right of 
the Crown. It has been ſaid, that to inſert a previous 
Recommendation or Conſent was unparliamentary; 
not to mention how could it be more fo now than in 
the two preceding Seſſions, and a thouſand Inſtances 
of the ſame Sort in Bills of a different Matter: Parlia- 
mentary is a looſe, vague Word, but in reſpect to the 
Houſe of Commons, it muſt relate to the uſual Form 
and Method only of carrying on Buſineſs in their 
| Houſe, which can never be ſuppoſed to be regular if it 
interferes with and thwarts the conſtitutional Rights of 
another Branch of the Legiſlature. 
It has likewiſe been ſaid on this Occaſion, that good 
Reigns are the proper Times for making Examples: 
A Compliment which has often been paid to a good 
King, when the worſt Deſigns were hatching againſt _ 
bim; good Reigns are certainly the proper Times for 
framing Laws for future Advancement of the Nation, 
oc 
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or to prevent future Evils, but to take Occaſion from 
thence to obſtruct a good Prince in the juſt Exerciſe 
of his Right, is in other Words to ſay, that a good 
Prince muſt not be ſuffer'd to do Good, leſt a bad one 


ſhould learn from his Example to do Evil: An Abſur- 


dity too great to be cramm'd down the Throat of a 
News Boy. 
Here I leave the Point of Right; But it bas been 
ſaid by many that the Right was only diſputed for a 
_ Gloſs, when the real intention was only to diſplay the 
Power of a Party; if that was really the Caſe, it muſt 
be confeſs'd, that the Rejection of the Bill, even by 
ſuch a {mall Majority, was a Demonſtration of great 
Power: To be able to reject a juſt, equitable Meaſure, 
upon ſuch a frivolous Pretence, certainly argues great 
Strength of Party, although there be no Merit in it; 
and to be able to perſwade People to believe that they 
ſerv'd the Publick in doing this, beſpeaks greak Skill 
and Knowledge in managin the People, tho? it is but 
a a bad Compliment to the People s Underſtanding, or 


ttzbeir own Wiſdom; but what is the natural Conſe. 
quence! why this may be expected, that no wiſe King 


will think it ſafe to employ Men that could make fo 
bad a Uſe of their Influence, nor will People in their 
Senſes ever think that a good Reaſon for entruſting 
them with the ſame Power: Tacitus obſerv'd long ago, 
Quod nihil rerum mortalium tan inſtabile & fluxum et; 
quam fama Potentiæ non ſua vi Maæ; and thue can not 

be a more uncertain, ſhifting Foundation, to raite the 
Opinion of Power upon, than vulgar Error and De- 

lulion: Cromwell thoroughly underſtood it, when re- 


ton, elated with the Acclamations and Hozzas of the 


Mobb, in the Gaiety of his Heart cry'd out, © You. 
* ſee wee have the Hearts of the People; Poh,“ 
ſays Cromwell, * they would ſhout ten Times lowder 
if they follow'd us To morrow to the Gallows.” _ 
It has been loudly cry'd out againſt, that ſome have 
been remov'd from their Employments, for voting to 


reject this Bill: Their Loſs is conſider'd as a Reſtraint 


upon the Freedom of Parliament. And may it not be _ 
an unreaſonable Reſtraint upon the King not to allow 
him 


og SS 

him the Liberty of chuſing to continue or diſcharge 
bis Servants, according as "he finds their Behaviour a- 
greeable or diſagreeable to him, I don't find that he 
diſcharg'd them without timely Notice. But, Why 
ſhould that Reaſon be aſſign'd for the King's diſcharging 
them from his Service ? May not other ſubſtantial Rea. 
ſons be aſſigned? I do not ſay they took Place here, 
but there have been Servants of the Crown, who have 
avail'd themſelves of the gentle and juſt Adminiſtration 
of their Maſter, to raiſe to themſeives a popular 
Name, and when they have eſtabliſh'd that Point, in 
their own Opinion, acted like Spies upon their Maſter, 
endeavour'd to draw all the Praiſe, juſtly due to his 
| Goodneſs, to themſelves, by falſely inſinuating that 
they were the Promoters of every good Meaſure, and 
had prevented many dirty Jobbs, when in Reality they 
were the fole-Movers of all bad Meaſures and Jobbs : 
Lord Bacon obſerv'd in his Time, that fome Servants 
of the Crown were factious Commanders, and recom- 
mended none to Office but Men devoted to them- 
| ſelves, and were offended if the Recommendation was 
not always complied with, as if they meant to N - 
the King. : 
Every Man that will uſe his Eyes may 55 that an 
Oppoſition ſet up to the Meaſures of Government by 
the Servants of the Crown, is conſider'd as a Witneſs 
in Court giving Teſtimony againſt the Man who pro- 
duces him, he diſcredits the Cauſe for which he was 
produced, tho? his Teſtimony would otherwiſe have 
been diſregarded ; I could give a famous modern In- 
ſtance of this, but the Times are too piqued to hear 
it, and many of our modern Patriots Merits depend 

entirely upon this Cauſe. 

 Themiftacles acquainted the Athenian Senate, that he 


had a very beneficial Scheme to propoſe, but the Suc- 


ceſs of it depended upon Secrecy : He was ordered to 
impart his Scheme to Ariſtides, Ariſtides reported it 
might be uſeful but it was not honeſt; the Senate re- 


jected it without hearing, becauſe nothing could be of 


publick Utility that was not honeſt. And Cicero, I 
think, ſomewhere curſes the Man who firſt made a 
Cifference 
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difference between Honeſty and Utility. © Curſed be 
the Man, his Memory at leaſt, who firſt ſet up a ſe- 
< parate Intereſt between the Prince and People ;? and 
may they not proſper in their Deſigns, who mean to 
build their own Greatneſs on dividing his People from 
2 King, who never propoſed to himſelf an Intereſt fe. 
parate from his People's Welfare. Duke Sally, Prime 
Miniſter to Henry the Fourth of France, who ſtrove to 

raiſe his Kingdom to Wealth and Glory, but was 
greatly obſtructed by ſuch kind of Men, obſerves with 
a Sigh: I faut Sattendre a tout de la part des Hommes, ils 
ne tennent, pour la pluſpart, a leur Devoirs, a la Socrets, 
a la Purett, que par leur Eſperances & leur Succes, non par 
les bienfaites, la bonne foi, oulaPertue: Let the Vindica- 
BT p 

It has bcen obſerved, and felt for ſeveral Years paſt, 
that the Sideſmen and Creatures of a Party, have on 
all Occaſions affected to ſpeak as if the ſovereign Le- 
giſlative Power was actually veſted in the Party: Their 
private Reſolutions were to be rever'd, as the Laws of 
the Medes and Perſians; they were infallible and could 
Not err, and whoever found fault and poke of wrong 
proceeding, he was branded for a Jacobite; they 


Who differ'd from them, were run down with Con- 
tempt; tho', by the bye, they were Men of as good 


Senſe and large Property as any in the Nation: But 
Tacitus obſerves, Moderatio & Equitas Superioris ſunt No- 
mina, ita qui olim boni & æqui Cheruſci, nunc inertes & 

Stulti wacantur : Cattis fortuna in ſapientiam Ceſſit. The 
Man, who without Doubt had the Voice of his Coun- 
try, could not hold his Place unleſs he ſwore Allegi- 
ance to the Party previous to his Prince : Whatever 
was propos'd to be done by any one obnoxious to the 
Party, was ſurely rejected, tho? ever fo uſeful and be- 

neficial to the Publick, and that Reaſon aſſign'd. It 
was deſign'd to have a Clauſe inſerted in a publick Bill 
for granting a Spot of Ground to the Truſtees of the 

Charity bequeath'd by the Dean of Sz. Patric#'s, to 

build an Hoſpital upon, that the Expence of a private 

Bill might be ſav'd to the Charity; it was refuſed for 

no conceiveable Reaſon, but that the propoſer was an 
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Eye-fore to the Party; although he is and ever was, 
the moſt reſpectable, upright, knowing, publick- ſpi- 
ned Perſonage in the Nation: At the ſame Time an- 
other, whoſe Hiſtory in a judicial Capacity, would 
furniih more attrocious Barbarities than any Robbers in 
Story, paſt unnotic'd, uncenſur'd, to the Reproach 
and Scandal of all Civil Society, for Reaſons well 
Known, and needleſs to mention. 
A Tilkzse Bill, upon the Plan of Henry the Seventh's 
famous I illage Law, to which England is indebted for 


ber Plenty of Bread: and ſubſtantial Tnhabitants, and 
Ehio” want of which we pine in want of Bread and a 


People, was rejected, and the Gentleman who deſign- 
ed it laughed at for his Pains, by a now renowned Pa- 
triot; for this Year has wrought ſtranger M jetamorpho- 
fs than Cvid had Wit to deſcribe; Pi gel hec opprobria 
ict potriſſe, & non potuiſſe reſelli. 1 could mention ma- 
ny more, but reſerve them for ſome Memoirs of our 
Publick Affairs for twenty Years paſt, which J intend 


10 publiſh. We have been in a Situation the very Re- 


verſe of what Maontefquien de fcribꝰd our State to be; but 
he drew his Obſervation from Notion and not from 
Fact, the whole Nation enjoy'd Freedom of Conſtitu— 
- tion, but one Half of the Individuals liv'd under the 


Oppreſſion of the other: I mention theſe Things to 


vindicate the Sufferers from the imputation of Stupidi- 


ty or Blindneſs; they felt but bore their Grievance 


with Paticnce 0 long as their Perſecutors, by their 
Connexion with Government, had a Colour to charge 
an Oppoſition to their Meaſures with Diſaffection; be- 


fide, in the Nature of Things, it was to be expected 


that violent Men would break all Bounds and break 


themſelves at long run; and wife Men will bear many 
Inconveniencics rather than raiſe Diſturbance in a Na- 
tion circunftanc'd as this is. The Time is arriv'd, 


* ſome have their Senſes blunted too much to fee! 


it yet: Lord Bolingbroke moſt juſtly obſerves, that af- 


ter the Scales of Power have turn'd in Political Con- 


telts, thoſe in the ſinking Scale do not perceive the Al- 
teration for {ome Time, but retain weir Air of Supo- 


riarity, 
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Tiority until their Scale ſtrikes the Ground and throws 
- them into the Dirt, be that as hereafter may be. 
At preſent it cannot be denied by any well-meaning, 
ſober Man, that the indiſcreet Fervour of party Zeal 
has broke out into unwarrantable Outrages againſt the 
King and his Government, the Conſtitution and the 
eſtabliſn'd Church: His Majeſty's gentle Reproof of 

the moſt unprecdented Attack ever made upon Govern- 
ment in Time of Peace and Order, is turned into in- 
decent Ridicule by the Author of the Drumcondra 
Farce;—* We have a gracious King,” ſays he, © that 
©£ will not ſuffer his Servants to be affronted without 
© writing Letters at leaſt in their Favour ; no Doubt 

© to deprecate the Vengeance of his Superiors.” The 
French Letter, publiſhed by the acknowledg'd Printer 
of the Party, tells us, © Affairs are come to that Paſs, 
© that without a miraculous Interpoſition, we muſt 
© have a Civil War, or a deſpotick Government,” and 
this Paper is diſperſed over the Nation under priviledg'd 
Covers, the Alternative is very bad; he may poſſibly 

know what ſecret Deſigns are intended to effect one 

of the Alternatives propoſed : ?*Tis a Sentence might 
become a Manifeſto of the Pretender's, and I have 
ſometime thought on reading many ſuch Papers, they 
were written by ſome Jeſuits ſent at this Time amon 
us, to ſerve ſome ſuch Purpoſe. But I challenge any 
Man to name any one Fact, during his Majeſty's mild 
and gracious Reign, that can be tortur'd into a Suſpi- 
cion of an Attempt to ſet up a deſpotick Government 
on the Part of the Crown. I could point out ſeveral _ 
Outrages of the ſame Stamp againſt the King and his 
Vicegerent, ſuch as no other Government in the 
World would ſuffer to paſs with Impunity : And when 
the Government thought fit to take Notice of them, 
*tis of publick Notoriety, what Endeavours were uſed 


to obſtruct Proſecution, under the ſpecious Name of 


the Liberty of the Preſs, Ut Imperium Evertant Liberta - 
tatem praferunt, poſiquam perverterint Libertatem ipſum 
aggrediuntur; never was Obſervation more fully veri- 
fied, Surely no Man in his Senſes will contend for a 
Liberty of the Preſs inconſiſtent with, and calculated 


ro 
es, OY 
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to aboliſh, all Reſpect in the Subject to their King and 
his lawful Authority; ; to blacken his Majeſty's principal 
Servants in Church and State, with the Imputation of 
Crimes not to be nam'd, without even the ſhadowy 
Semblance of a Loop to hang the Colour of a Suſpici- 


on upon, if there was, it cannot be doubted that Malice 


was wanting to ſtrain it into Proof; the obvious Ten- 
dency of ſuch villainous Slanders is to teach the low- 
er People to think lightly of thoſe Crimes, to corrupt 
their Minds and ſeaſon them for any Wickedneſs their 
Leaders may think neceſſary to employ them in. The 


| freeſt States, heretofore, found it neceſſary to reſtrain | 


the Petulance even of Wit, when it deſcended into 
an offenſive. Licentiouſneſs, and that Reſtraint, the 
__ Critick remarks, corrected their Taſte, and gave Riſe 
to pure Writings. But ſquint-eyed F action can ſee no 
Object in the juſt Proportion, and while it contends 


for unbounded Licentiouſneſs on the Side of the Par- 


ty, would violently extort abſolute paſſive Obedience 
on the other Side, ſo that *tis evident they contend 
for a Liberty to themſelves to enſlave all others. 
The Conſtitution too has not been ſpared in theſe. 
Diſputes : Our Conſtitution, bad as *tis, has been one 
of the ſofteſt Epithets for it, one Part of it has got- 
ten the Rickets, in ſhort, 'tis all unſound, except one 
Branch, which has Appetite to ſwallow the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Whole. If the ſeveral Parts were con- 
tent to keep within their Limits, if one Part of the 
Conſtituted did not inceſſantly endeavour to detract 
from, and encroach upon, the other Parts, to engroſs 


the Powers of the Whole; the Conſtitution is well 


contriv'd, and adapted with great Skill and Sagacity to 
our Circumſtances: To preſerve Harmony and good 
Will, and to prevent Contention with the greater Na- 
tion, upon whoſe Support the Proteſtants of Ireland 
abſolutely depend for the Security of their Lives and 
Preſervation of their Property: I hope that can be 


no Reaſon for a Proteſtant to find fault with it, or wiſh - 


it to be altered. 
The eſtabliſn'd Church too is very little oblig'd to 
the eee in theſe Diſputes : She deſery'd ſome Pi- 
ſtinction 
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fear of God; and the Behaviour 


TA] 
ſtinction for the Property and Honours held by her 


Title at leaſt, The People are taught to make no dif- 


ference between the eſtabliſh'd Church and the Church 


of Rome; the Terms Prieſt and Prieſt-craft are conti- 


nually thrown out to confirm them in that Error: But 


- ſurely there is a very wide Difference, and the Gen- 
tlemen who talk in that Manner do not think as they 
ſpeak; if they do, then the Proteſtants of Ireland are 


in a much worſe Condition, and have more to fear 


than is commonly apprehended: I ſpeak of the 
Church merely upon Civil Reſpects; the eſtabliſh'd 
Church allows no one Power to her Miniſters, of 


what Order ſoever, inconſiſtent with true Civil Liber. _ 
ty; a Miniſter of the eſtabliſf'd Church may be as af- 


fectionate and zealous a Friend to Civil Liberty as any 
other Man in the Nation of what Station ſoever he be: 


There is no Doctrine, no Engagement by his Profeſ- 
ſion, no Dependence to reitrain him, or to bias him 


otherwiſe. He is in thoſe Reſpects as free, as little 


dangerous to Civil Liberty as any other Man, and 


ſtands upon the ſame footing: If he does not, the Fault 


is in the Man, and not in his Office and Miniſtry, But 
he is certainly obliged by his Office and the Doctrine 
of the Church, to teach Obedience to the King and all 
in Authority under him, for Conſcience Sake and the 

«of theſe Gentlemen 


gives ſome Cauſe to ſuſpe&t thatis the Tye which diſ- 


_ qualifies him and offends them, they would render the 


Miniſters of the eſtabliſh'd Church diſreſpected and o- 


dious, that the People might not liſten to that Doc- 
trine, becauſe they want to make the Government diſ- 
reſpected and odious. Tis within the Memory of 
Man that the Primate was Confeſlor to the Patriarch of 


Patriots, they differ'd about a Point in which the 
whole Nation thought the Patriarch was wrong: The 
Primate is now condemned to the Death of Zaud for 
his likeneſs to Wolſey, and he is as like Wolſey as the 
eſtabliſh'd Church is to the Church of Rome, except 


that Wolſey is repreſented to be faithful to his King: Is 


it for that one unpardonable Likeneſs that he is ad- 
judg'd to the Fate of Archbiſhop Laud, who certainly 
| „ | fell 
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fell an innocent Victim to party Rage, for his Loyalty 
to his Prince, and for attempting to revive Diſcipline 
and good Manners at an unſeaſonable Time, when it 
ſerved the Purpoſes of a violent Faction that the Peo- 
ple ſhould be vicious; it was then too a Recommen- 
dation to be drunken and debauch u 
But why fo critical to confine the Puniſhment of 
irregular Ambition to ambitious Prieſts? Is it that am- 
bitious Lords and Commons may have an open Field 
to run the full Career of their Ambition with Impuni- 
ty? Why was not the Fate of E/ex and Blunt aſſign'd 
by theſe Patriots to all ambitious Lords and Common- 
ers? They were juſtly puniſh*d for attempting to raiſe 
Sedition and Rebellion againſt one of the beſt Princes 
that has been in Story: Lord Eſſex had been her great 
Favourite, ſhe heap'd Honours upon him, and he en- 
joyed great Power under her indulgent Eye; he was 
popular too; for the Servants of good Princes may 


be popular, tho? they have not always the Virtue to 


impute their Popularity to the true Cauſe, but apply it 
to awe and controul their Prince, if their unſatiable 
Ambition be not gratified, in prejudice of all his other 


good Subjects. This was Lord Eſex's Caſe, he was 


one of Lord Bacon's factious Commanders, and want- 
ed to beſiege the Queen, by bringing none into Place 
but Creatures entirely at his Devotion, and becauſe he 
could not engroſs and ſuck up all her Favours for his 
Dependents, he quarrelled and aſperſed all her other 
faithful Miniſters and Servants; he held her in Hand 
that her Buſineſs could not otherwiſe be done, his Ad- 
herents were diſtinguiſh'd by Name-—-the Queen's 
Friends: For his ſole Aim was, to be ſure, for her 
Service; and if ſhe had had but the Wiſdom to ſubmit 
to be rul'd and govern'd by him, he never would have 
_ thought of ſtirring up her People into Rebellion: But 
as ſhe was not wiſe enough to ſubmit to that, he for- 
|  gotall her former Favours and Honours, forfeited his 
Loyalty, deſpiſed his Oaths of Allegiance and Office, 
leagu'd even with the Popiſh Rebels here, gather'd 


Malecontents and Diſcontents for diſappointed Expec- | 


tations, and Expectants of future Advancement upon 
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bis Sueceſs, for many could not believe the Queen 
would diſgrace him, and for that Reaſon thoſe in her 
Service upon his Recommendation, moſtly ſtood for 
him, he had too bound them to himſelf, previous to 
his Recommendation of them, in ſhort he profeſs'd 
that he meant only to remove ambitious Prieſts from 
ber Councils; and perhaps at firſt ſetting out he did not 
intend to carry Matters to Extremities, and only 
meant to ſhew the Queen his great Intereſt in the Af- 
fections of her People, which he fondly hop'd would 
make the Queen ſubmit to gratify his Ambition: (tho? | 
what he judg'd would beſt ſerve his Purpoſe, was in 
Reality the ſtrongeſt Argument for the Queen never to 
truſt him) But Blunt confeſs'd that if they could not 
obtain all their Demands from the Queen, —and they 
treated like Sovereign Princes with their Equal, not 
like Servants with their Maſter—they would not have 
ſtopped to embrue their Hands in her Blood. O curſed . 
Ambition! om : 
Now in my humble Opinion, ; and I ſubmit | it to the 
Judgment of all his Majeſty's faithful Subjects, this is 
à proper and more initructive Piece of Hiſtory to be 
reviv'd under a King, the moſt like to Queen £liza- 
beth of any bas reign'd ſince or had before, than Allu- 


lions to ſuſpicious Characters of rebellious Times, 


when Faction prevail'd, to murder the King and over- 
throw the Conſtitution in Church and State. But Men 
have drank themſelves into Madneſs „and Dladneſs 
| muſt create Confuſion, | 
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